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For “The Friend,” 
Gospel Ministry —Revelation. 
(Continued from page 25.) 

Again, thou claimest no authority for preach- 
ing the gospel by means of a call thereto from 
God ; hence friend T how wilt thou man- 
age to escape the censure placed upon some 
formerly who professed to be ministers of the 
Lord, and to speak in his name, where He 
declared that he had never sent them? It is 
my faith that there can be no trae Gospel 
minister, except those who are called of God: 
for is it not as the apostle said that no man 
taketh this honor unto himself, but he that 
is called of God as was Aaron. Heb. v. 4. For 
so were called all the ministers of Christ in 
early times; nor does it appear that there can 
be saints except they are called to be such. 
Rom. i. 1, 6, 7; 1st Cor. i. 1, 2, &., through. 
out the whole Bible. But alas thoa hast at- 
tempted a way for escape from reprehension, 
by doing not a little injustice to thy only rale 
of faith and practice ; for when I referred thee 
to the call of the Saviour and to his promises 
to his ministers, that he would be to them 
mouth and wisdom, and that he would give 
to them the Spirit of Trath that should guide 
them into all Trath, thy reply was, that those 
promises were made to the apostles, and ended 
with the apostles! Thus attempting to maim 
or strike off from the Holy Scriptures with 
thy own hands a great part of their principal 
and efficient excellencies; not only as to the 
calling and true anointing of a Gospel min- 
ister, but also as relates to the blessed means 
appointed of the Lord to enable all men to be 
Christians ; for as without Him and his imme- 
diate help by his Spirit we can do nothing: 
so aa said one of his apostles, “ The anointing 
which ye have received of Him abideth in you, 
and ye need not that any man teach you but 
as this same anointing teacheth you of all 
things,” &. Ist John ii. 27. 

I do not recollect that any were called upon 
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their gifts, in the “ true light” to see and to 
speak of hidden things and things to come ; 
which preaching stands subject to the same 
test as above alluded to, as I presume it did 
in the early Christian Church; but as then, 
so in the church under our name, there are 
different gifts by the same Spirit; some are 
led more to exhortation, and some to doctrine, 
and others to the states and conditions of 
those present. But all must be communicated 
in love and meekness and in the savor of life; 
and the hearers are authorized to judge agree- 
ably to the usage of the primitive times, “ Let 
the prophets (or ministers) speak two or 
three, and let the others judge.”—1st Cor. 
xiv. 29. 

Thus far my friend have I briefly noticed 
the calling and spiritual qualifications of a 
Gospel minister; which subject was the main 
topic of our conversation ; but I would take 
the liberty of subjoining a few considerations 
on the subject of the internal manifestations 
of the light of Christ, or the Spirit of God 
upon the hearts of all men, showing unto them 
the evil of their ways, and inviting and draw- 
ing them anto God and to acts of rightvous- 
ness ;—often called the Grace of God, repre- 
sented as a principle, because it teacheth men 
the denial of uagodliness and worldly lusts, 
and to live in a righteous and godly manner. 
This light and spirit, then, is a Heavenly gift 
distinct from man’s natural conscience, for 
the natural conscience may become an evil 
one, through a wrong tradition, or through 
an abyse of it, for it is susceptible of being 
acted upon by evil as well as good, even by 
the many voices in the world; and all these 
may be included in two classes, the evil and 
the good. 

And I presume that it is believed by all 
good men, that there is an evil spirit, and that 
this evil spirit can act immediately upon the 
conscience or mind of man, by way of tempt- 
ing or leading him to evil, and enticing him 
to disregard the law of God, and that for the 
purpose of destroying him. And it is also as 
rationally and as fally believed, inasmuch as 
God who made him, gave him all the percep- 
tions which at the first he possessed, that He 
can act immediately by his own spirit, on the 
conscience or mind of man, by way of leading 
him to good, in order to save him. And it 
will also be admitted that God’s power is 
greater than the power of the Devil, and that 
his love is very great toward man. Who, 
then, that has the least understanding of his 
attributes, will believe Him to have given up 


by any rightful authority in Scripture times/and abandoned all internal and immediate 





to prove their profession of immediate Reve-|visitations‘and government of the heart of his 
lation, or gifts of the Spirit, by the working|creature man, into the possession and hands 
of miracles; but I do recollect what the test/of his enemy? For, if the enemy have the 
was in the days of the ancient prophets, viz:|sole undisturbed possession of his heart, he 
If their prophecies were proved to be true, by|can easily entice him to evil, even to disbelieve 
the falfilment of what they foretold, they|the Scriptures, and to disbelieve in God, as 
should be accounted true prophets. And so) well as in all the means that God has provided 
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darkness, and therefore he cannot see whither 
he goeth, nor what hedoeth. But when God 
is in his heart, he is full of light, because God 
is light, and in Him is no darkness at all: so 
that now, having this light in him, he seeth 
things as they are, whether in him, or around 
him in the world. Bat if God come not in, 
through men’s resistance, by taking sides with 
the enemy, then the enemy’s victory would 
be easily obtained, and that man, if he con- 
tinue to resist his M.ker, cannot be saved! 
Aad if the enemy can so far succeed, through 
his own suggestions and through the sugges- 
tions of men of influence, as to make men 
wholly to disbelieve and disregard the witness 
for God in their hearts, he will effectually suc- 
ceed in establishing his rule and reign in the 
heart of man, where the sceptre of God ought 
af ew and He to have the dominion there. 
hese arguments are not only c»rroborated 
by a vast amount of Scripture testimony, but 
by the experience of good men. And there 
is probably not a rational man, but will ac- 
knowledge, if he speak the truth, that he has 
been reproved for sin by something within 
him; and this, beyond all Christian disputa- 
tion is the Spirit of God, which the Saviour 
has told us does reprove the world of sin. — 
What a grievous thing it is—what an incal- 
culable evil in the world, for the leaders of the 
people to try to persuade them that this R»- 
prover is but a mere natural conscience, or 
light of nature, or the resalt of tradition; the 
effect of which is to dishonor and disp irage 
the gift of God; for inasmuch as it is a mani- 
festation of God's displeasure against evil and 
the author of it, it is the same that will, 
through the obedience of faith, teach them of 
all which is good, and what is their duty to 
do, and will give them strength to do it, and 
to become the children of God, by receiving 
him who is the Light and Saviour of the 
world, ‘‘ the Way, the Truth and the Life,” for 
to as many as receive him, as such, to them 
He gave power to become the children of 
God. 


(To be concladed.) 
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Dominie H. was oneof the old-time circuit 
riders, whose rough exterior and somewhat 
non society ways, often obscared his real 
goodness of heart. One day he was caught 
in a shower in Illinois, and going to a rude 
cabin near by, he knocked at the door. A 
sharp-looking old dame answered his sum- 
mons. He asked for shelter. “I don’t know 
you,” she replied, suspiciously. “ Remember 
the Scriptures,” said the dominie, “‘ Be not 
forgetful to entertain strangers, for thereby 
some have entertained angels unawares.’” 
“You needn’t say that,” quickly returned the 
other ; “no angel would come down here with 
a big quid of tobacco in his mouth!” She 
shut the door in his face, leaving the good 


with usin the present time; for it is not ajfor his deliverance from his enemy’s hands.|man to the mercy of the rain and his own re- 


strange thing for ministers, in the exercise of|And when this enemy is in man’s heart, it is|flections. 


full of darkness, because he is the prince of 








34 THE FRIEND.. 
Travelling in the Desert of Sinai. dashing horse. The Bible mentions the camel 
A dragoman, a waiter, a cook, sixteen|only incidentally, though in a way that im- 
Bedawin and sixteen camels loaded with bag-|plies its great usefulness ; while the horse is 
gage, chicken and turkey coops, water-barrels,|described with glowing colors and honored 
tents, bedding, all sorts of provisions, and a|with eloquent eulogy (Job xxxix. 19-25.) 
cooking apparatus, form the caravan for four} The programme of travel is the same for 
passengers. The journey lasts thirty days|thirty or forty days. Before sunrise the 
from Suez to Gaza or Hebron, via Sinai and|camels begin to growl and the Bedawin to 
Nakhl, and costs each passenger a little over| quarrel about the baggage. We get up; offer 
two pounds ($10) per day. Some go only tojour prayers, eat our breakfast, consisting of 
Mount Sinai and back again to Suez, which | coffee, bread and butter, and omelette or boiled 
takes three weeks.’ Others take the route to|eggs, while the tents are taken down, and the 
Akabah, Petra, and the Dead Sea, which is|/camels loaded amid much noise and clamor ; 
more interesting, but requires from forty to|we take a morning walk or at once mount 
forty-five days, and an extra backsheesh of|our beast. At noon we stop for lunch and 
ten pounds per person for permission of the/enjoy an hour's rest, lying under the shadow 
Bedawin to pass through Petra. We could of a rock or the umbrella, or like Elijah under 
not take this route because of war among the/a juniper bash, or a tree of shittim-wood—of 
Bedawin tribes, and thus missed the pleasure|which the ark was built. If there is no 
of seeing the Gulf of Akabah, the wonderful |natural shelter within reach, the dragoman 
rock-hewn city of Petra, and ascending Mount|spreads a small tent to protect us against the 
Hor, where Aaron died. scorching heat. Then another ride of two or 
The camel is an awkward, ugly, unclean,|three hours till in the distance we see the 
stupid, and ill-tempered animal, and looks like|white tents which have been erected by the 
personified misery and discontent. But it is| Bedawin in charge of the baggage camels, two 
truly “the ship of the desert,” and admirably |for the four passengers, one for the dragoman 
adapted for its use on the boundless oceau of|and cook. It is a delightful sight, after a 
sand from the Nile to the Euphrates. It has| weary ride of seven or eight hours over a dis- 
needed no repair since the days of Abraham, |tance of twenty-five miles of sand and rock. 
and could not be improved by any invention| Then begins the enjoyable part of the day. 
in navigation. No horse or donkey would! We throw ourselves down upon the iron bed- 


answer the purpose. The camel has the repu- 
tation of patient endurance and passive sub- 
mission, which some, however, deny, or regard 
as mere stupidity. It carries the heaviest 
burdens on its single or double hump, which | 
is its natural pack-saddle. Its very name 
means burden-bearer. It can travel five (some| 


say nine or even fifteen) days in scorching 
heat without water, and resort to its inside; 
tank or cistern, which, at the sacrifice of its. 
own life, has saved the life of many a travel- 


ler. It lives on barley, dry beans, and chop- 
ped straw while in camp, and on the prickly 
thistles and thorns of the wilderness, which, 
much to the annoyance of the rider, it snatches 
from the wayside and leisurely chews as a 
positive luxury. It supplies its master with 
milk, fuel, sandals, and garments; and having 
done its duty, it leaves its bleached skeleton 
in the arid waste as a landmark to future 
travellers. With peculiar gurgling growls or; 
sighs of protest, unlike the sounds of any 
other animal, the camel goes down on its) 
knees in four distinct motions, till it lies on 
its belly; growling it receives its burden ; 
growling it gets up by several jerks, first on 
the hind-legs, then on the front-legs, so that 
the rider is violently pitched forward and 
then as violently jerked backward, and must 
hold fast to the saddle*or be thrown down on 
the sand. Once started, the beast moves 
with long strides on its soft, spongy feet, 
steadily and noiselessly forward as under a 
painfal sense of daty, but without the least 
interest in the rider. A primitive wooden 


stead, for it is the only place where we can 


murings and ingratitude of the Israelites, and 
the greatness, the patience and endurance of 
Moses. Many objections of modern skeptics 
against the truthfulness of the Pentateach 
are at once removed by a knowledge of the 
geograpby and the mode of life among the 
present Arabs. The frequent Scripture allu- 
sions to the refreshing fountains of the Desert, 
the palm-tree, the shadow of a rock, the man- 
na, receive new force. No man can encam 
at ‘Ayfin-Misa, Wady Ghurundel, and Wady 
Taiyibeh, without reading with a peculiar 
sensation even the simple words, “ And they 
came to Elim, where were twelve wells of 
water and threescore and ten palm-trees; and 
they encamped there by the waters.” Ex. 
xv. 27. 

And what is Christian life, after all, but a 
repetition on a higher key of the story of 
Israel : a deliverance from the bondage of sin 
and death, and a passage through the desert 
and over the Jordan to our heavenly home of 
rest and peace.—Schaff’s Through Bible Lands. 


For “The Friend” 
“Train up a child in the way he should go.” 

I was interested and instructed by the con- 
versation of an honest old German, now in 
the 75th year of his age, who came to this 
country about 50 yearsago. He spoke of his 
business difficulties, and the little profit he 
was able to draw froin his employment, owing 


stretch our limbs and rest our backs. In about) to sharp competition, and the unscrupulous 
half an hour the bell rings for dinner, and it! use of poor material and inferior workman- 
tastes as good as on any table d’héte in Europe./ship in others with whom he had to compete. 
Hunger is the best cook. We get soup, two) But the good old man dwelt with much satis- 
courses of meat, eggs, potatoes, rice and beans,| faction on the honest and worthy character 
nuts, and an ever-welcome orange for dessert,|of his children; who were making a reputa- 


with acup of tea. But the bread becomes 
stale, the water insipid, the orange dry, and 
the chickens and eggs give out as we approach 
the end of the journey. After dinner we fill 
up our journal, study the map, read the Bible 
and guide book, and then go to bed. The 
Bedawin with the camels lie a few yards from 
us encamped on the ground around a fire and 
watch our tents. They smoke and chat and 
quarrel till all fall asleep under the bright 
stars, 

A journey through the wilderness is no 
pleasure trip. It costs more for discomforts 
than we pay for comforts in civilized lands. 
The romance of camp-life among the wild 
Bedawin lies in anticipation and reminiscence, 
rather than actual experience. The intense 


‘heat, the vile insects, the growling of camels, 


the barbarous habits of the Arabs, the occa- 
sional sand-storms, and the many inevitable 
inconveniences, take away the rainbow color 
from the poetry. ‘The journey is a weariness 
to the flesh from beginning to end, and ought 
not to be attempted except by persons of 
vigorous constitution. 

And yet it impresses itself more deeply on 
ithe memory than most parts of an Eastern 
journey. It is instructive to the geologist, 


frame serves as a saddle, and the mattress or/the botanist, the archeologist, and the Bibli- 


pillow on which we sleep at night is thrown |cal student. 


over it asaseat. The swinging motion high 
in the air is disagreeable and makes us a little 
seasick, but we gradually get used to it. To 
break the monotony and the fatigue we change 
our position, now riding as on horseback, now 
crossing the legs like the Arabs, now sitting 
on one side and then on the other. I parted 
with the “ Djemel” at Gaza not without a cer- 


It is a great satisfaction to pass 
over the route of the Israelites on their way 
to the land of promise, and to ascend the 
mount from which God made his greatest 
revelation before the coming of Christ. It 
brings the early Bible history nearer and 
makes it clearer to us. It imparts a life and re- 
‘ality to the books of Exodus, Leviticus, Num- 
bers, and Deuteronomy, which they never 





tain admiration and respect, and yet I was\bad before. It enables us to understand and 
glad to exchange it for the noble, spirited, and appreciate the trials and sufferings, the mar- 


ble living, and would not see him suffer for 
want, if the time should ever come in which 
he needed their assistance. 

This good character of his offspring was a 
result that might be expected from the care- 
ful and pradent training they received when 
young. At that critical period of their lives, 
he had exercised a vigilant oversight. They 
were not permitted to remain out in the even- 
ings later than 9 o’clock, and were expected 
to report how the time had been spent, dur- 
ing their absence from the home circle. 

One incident he related which exemplified 
the good effect of his wife’s assistance in train- 
ing up the children in the way they should 
go. She had sent one of the boys, when a 
little child, to a grocery store on an errand, 
'and on his return she observed that he had a 
lump of sugar. To the question, as to how 
it came into his possession, he replied that 
the woman at the grocery store gave it to 
him. She took the boy with her and at once 
went to the store, and learned that the sugar 
had not been given him, but that he had 
taken it without asking, and then told a lie 
about it. For this double crime he was 
severly chastised ; and the lesson thus taught 
him was effectually learned, and he was never 
known again to transgress the rules of hon- 
esty. 

On another occasion, one of their boys, who 
was working in a jeweller’s establishment, 
was asked by a neighboring woman to bring 
her from the shop a little rouge to polish an 
article of jewelry belonging to her. The 
mother heard the request, and at once em- 
phatically forbid ber son from bringing any- 
thing from the shop for any body. 

Now that these boys have become middle- 
aged men, they continue to walk in the path 
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of bonesty in which they were brought up. I 
sympathised with the old man in his honest 
rejoicing over the character of his children ; 
and thought his experience might convey en- 
couragement to others on whom similar re- 
sponsibilities in the care of the young are now 
resting. 


there, he has frequently come and sat awhile 
in the school. KE. Piercé is the teacher, he 
seems to take quite an interest in the school, 
and in the subject of education amongst the 
Indians generally. I understand he spoke in 
one of their large meetings at Cold Spring on 
that subject; he keeps pretty good order in 
bis school, and the children appear to be im- 
proving. The school at Cold Spring has been 
better attended. The Indians in this neigh- 
borhood are not making as much improvement 
as [ could desire. Owen Blacksnake told me 
to-day he wanted to keep near to the white 
people in the way of improvement. The In- 
dians generally are getting along pretty com- 
fortably as to provisions. I have sometimes 
thought the improvement on the upper end 
of the reservation exceeded that on any other. 
* %* * visited this reservation with a 
minute from his Monthly Meeting, expressing 
a concern he felt to aid in the improvement 
of the condition of the natives. * * * I 
think Monthly Meetings should weigh such 
subjects well before they move much more in 
them. . . . 

In sincere love I remain thy friend, 

Esenezer Worru. 
(To be continued.) 








“ For The Friend.” 


Extracts from the Diary and Letters of Ebenezer Worth. 
(Continued from page 26.) 
Tunessassa, 2d mo. 





To Robert Scottin.* 

Dear Friend,—It is with a degree of plea- 
sure that I feel disposed to make an attempt 
to answer thy acceptable letter. I have often 
thought of thee since thou left Tunessassa, 
and when on my visit to Chester county last 
winter, I thought there was no person, ex- 
cepting my near relations, that I felt a much 
stronger desire to see. After I left thee at 
Jos. Battey’s and returned to Tunessassa, I 
at times felt lonesome and thought if I had 
Robert to consult and spend my evenings 
with, it would afford mo much satisfaction ; 
at the same time I think I could not have 
desired thee to have been out of thy proper 
place on my account. Dear friend, I think I 
have at times been favored to feel it a very 
important thing to know our proper places, 
and to bein them; it is there we can serve 
our Divine Master most acceptably, and ex-| progression and higher life, putting the Scrip- 
perience the precious reward of peace, which| tures before the Spirit, and long prayers in- 
I hope has been thy pen since thy re-|structing the Lord what todo. Now, if we 
turn to thy friends, and may be the happyjas a church are wiser and better than early 
experience of us all. We have had a trying| Friends, or even our forefathers, where are 
time, part of this last summer, contending with| the fruits? I am now over eighty years of age, 
that distressing evil, intemperance. There|and can well remember that fifty and sixty 
were a number that made some use of ardent| years ago Friends took their children to meet- 
spirits who had been previously, for any thing|ing in the middle of the week. That was 
I know, entirely temperate. * * * I some-/ before this new-fangled notion got among us 
times felt an inclination to put the law in|that every converted person will make it 
force against.such as sold the article to the| manifest by a public confession, by singing or 
Indians, but when I felt more composed, and| prayer; and before we encouraged the young 
my mind more favored, it did not feel as if it/folks to say in our meetings “they love 
was required of me, but rather to look unto| Jesus.’ Now what shall we say to these 
Him who had power to preserve from this|things? It won’t do to get discouraged, for 
dreadful evil, and to labor with those who|that won’t bring peace. 1 try to bear all this 
made use of ardent spirits. I also talked with|and more, for 1 love to go to meeting, and 
those who retailed the article, of the sinful-| believe divine worship. to be the most solemn 
ness of the business in which they were en-|act our minds can be engaged in. 
gaged. Our trouble in regard to intemper- JosepH Cook. 
ance I think has in a degree abated ; may the 
praise be to Him who in his mercy continues 
to look down with pity on his poor, helpless, 
dependent creature, man. * * * Moses 
Pierce’s wife (of Cornplanter’s reservation) 
was buried on First-day the 10th, the disease 
was supposed to be consumption; she ap- 
peared to make a good end. I understood 
she said she felt ready and willing to die, and 
longed to be with her Divine Master. It has 
been said that Charles Obail was prejudiced 
against education on account of Henry’s turn- 
ing out so badly and making such poor use of 
his [school learning.] In conversation with 
Charles a few days ago, he expressed himself, 
as it was interpreted to me, in this way, “he 
was willing their children should be educated 
so that they might grow up to be useful ;” he 
also said that he thought their religion and 
customs would soon be done away, and that 
he hoped their children might be good Chris- 
tians. He has shown quite an interest in the 
support of the school, and when I have been 


















For “The Friend.” 
I am tired of hearing so much said about 






















































































Moderate Drinking.—I wish to relate one 
little incident to illustrate my point. At a 
meeting in a large town in Pennsylvania, 
at the close of a lecture, a gentleman rose and 





























the Quarter Sessions. Hesaid: “ Ladies and 
gentlemen, before the audience is dismissed 
I wish to say a few words in defence of my- 















everybody knows me. 
take it abroad. 
respectable moderate drinker. 








lowed my example they would be as I am, 
respectable and respected. I challenge the 
country to say whether my example is a bad 
one. 
and they will be as 1 am.” 










giveittohim. Puta header on bim.” 











* An esteemed minister of the Society of Friends, 
who, with his friend Jos. Elkinton, had resided some 
time among the Indians at and near Tunessassa, 








was announced as Judge So-and-so—Judge of 


Let young men follow my example 
A man in the 
audience cried out, “Give it to him, old man, 
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follow his example, and there is the result. 
He is so drunk that he would disturb a re- 
spectable meeting.” And I tell you, every 
man from the beginning who has become a 
drunkard has become so by trying to bea 
moderate drinker and fuiling.—John B. Gough. 





For “The Friend.” 
Summer Peneillings. 

The Religious Training of Children.—There 
is scarcely a truth more real and self-evident 
than that parents and teachers 

“ Are bound to cast the minds of youth 
Betimes into the mould of heavenly truth, 
That taught of God they may indeed be wise, 
Nor, ignorantly wandering, miss the skies.” 

The Society of Friends has ever considered 
it a primary daty in parents to direct the 
minds oftheir children to the saving grace of 
the Lord Jesus within them, as their infalli- 
ble instructor and guide into all truth. This, 
they are assured will, as given way to, effec- 
tually preserve from the false allurements and 
contaminating influences that are in the world, 
teach them all things as it is duly heeded, 
and lead into the straight and narrow way 
unto everlasting life. And it is in proportion 
as parents themselves come to believe in, and 
to rely upon the light, spirit and power of 
Christ Jesus revealed in the heart as the 
primary rule of faith and practice, that they 
can be instrumental in directing their precious 
and very responsible charge thereto, as to a 
Treacher not to be set in a corner; as our 
Emmanuel, God with us; as the Word nigh in 
the heart; as the light of life; as “the true 
Light, which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.” 

To have this fundamental doctrine traly 
recognized, seems to be the only way to keep 
things in due subordination or in their right 
places. The Holy Scriptures themselves, help- 
ful, invaluable, and precious beyond all price 
as they unquestionably are, are regarded, as 
their own records teach, as of secondary au- 
thority, and as directing to Christ of whom 
they so abundantly testify; “that the man of 
God may be perfect” through coming to Him, 
yea, thoroughly furnished for every good word 
and work. Tue exercise of the ministry too, 
designed to be promotive of the same end, 
should aim to direct people to the Saviour and 
Bisbop of their souls, that, through His day- 
spring and anointing power from on high, 
they may be led out of darkness into his mar- 
vellous light, and from the dominion of Satan 
to that of God. 

Is it not after this manner that parents 
should endeavor to train up their children in 
the fear of the Lord, which is the beginning 
of wisdom ; and in his new covenant of light 


self and the class I represent. Now itis very|and life unto usefulness in the occupancy of 
hard to have it publicly stated that I set a|the talents committed? As fathers and mo- 
bad example. Now 1 am a moderate drinker ;|thers are themselves thus engaged to ballow 
I take it at home, I|the Lord in their own hearts, and to have 
I am a moderate drinker—a|them dedicated in love and allegiance to Him, 
Whoever saw|they will proportionally experience the in- 
me the worse for drink? If young men fol-|dispensable need to 


“exert a prudent care, ‘ 
To feed their children’s minds with proper fare.” 
They will not only seek after and to teach 
with a better wisdom than their own; not 
only watch over and restrain, as short-coming 
Eli failed to do; not only by a consistent godly 


Some life and conversation seek to win them to the 
one said, “ Put the man oat,” and a gentle-| trath as it is in Jesus; but they will oft be 
man said, “ No, let the man remain: he is the engaged lovingly to commit the entrusted 
only son of the Judge—his only son tried to lambs, with earnest pleading hearts, to that 
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tender Shepherd's care whose heritage chil- 
dren are: and who, under a less perfect cov- 
enant, commanded to teach the children to 
observe to do his law, saying: “ For it is not 
a vain thing for you ; because it is your life,” &c. 

It is in this way only, we apprehend, that 
the responsible duties inseparable from the 
parental relation can be duly discharged. 
And oh! that such might seek often to get to 
the watch-towers, there to “hearken dili- 
gently with much heed” for the still small 
voice of the Lord omnipotent, concerning the 
religious training of their dear children. Then 
might we hope that the hearts of the fathers 
would be more turned to the children, and 
the hearts of the children to their fathers ; 
and, with the blessing of heaven, the joyful 
promise be fulfiled: ‘‘ That our sons may be 
as plants grown up in their youth; that our 
daughters may be as corner-stones, polished 
after the similitude of a palace.” 

enasatilfilicvenane 

A Child’s Prayer. Answered.—In 1842, I 
knew a poor family, the mother of whom 
taught her boy of about five years old to pray. 
At one time they were out of food and knew 
not where to get any, as there were no near 
neighbors, and the child found his mother 
weeping over their situation, fearing they 
would starve. With the utmost simplicity 
and confidence he said: “Why no, mother, 
we will not starve. I have been praying to 
the Lord to send us food, and I know He 
will. Now don’t cry, mother, we'll get food 
somehow, for the Lord will send it.” The 
little boy was more confident than his mother 
that the Lord would help them, and sure 
enough, the next day some friends living 14 
miles away, who knew nothing of their pre- 
sent distress, made them a visit with a large 
wagon load of substantial provisions which 
they gave them, as they knew they were 
rather poor, and those things might not come 
amiss. I knew that boy and some of his rela- 
tives quite well, and in 1874, was told by his 
uncle, that he grew up to be a good and 
worthy Christian man, and at one time was 
at the head of a school in a western State. His 
sisters, of whom there were several, were all 
well married and settled in life. Why should 
not such a child’s prayer be answered as well 
as the prayer of older persons? It is the 
Omnipotent God who appointed prayer as a 
means of grace, who observes the needy, trust- 
ing ones who call on Him for help, throngh 
the merits of his Son our Saviour, and prayers 
are being answered in thousands of instances 
every day, of which the world hears or cares 
nothing.—B. M. Genung in Chris. Standard. 


The Danger of Yielding to Sin—When Cap- 
tain Cook went on his survey round the world, 
there was attached to the expedition, in the 
capacity of naturalist, a learned Swede named 
Solander; and when a party from the ships 
landed in Patagonia, Dr. Solander accom. 


panied them. It was in the depth of winter, 
and a cold south wind, accompanied with 
driving snow, surprised the explorers at a 
distance from theirencampment. Dr. Solan- 
der called the party round him. “1 have had 
some experience of this,” said he, “in my 
own country, and you have had none; attend 
to my advice, for upon it depends your lives. 
We must resolutely set our faces to get back 
to the encampment; we must do this without 
stopping, for the danger lies in falling asleep. 
I warn you that the men, as their blood grows 
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cold, will ask to be allowed to rest; do not 
permit them for one moment: urge them, 
urge them with blows, urge them with the 
bayonet if necessary. ‘The wish to stop is 
the first symptom of the blood refusing to 
circulate ; to yield to it is death.” 

The party moved on. The wind blew, and 
the snow fell, and the frost cut them through 
and through; but stout English hearts held 
on still. There was no prayer for rest; there 
was no wish to stop, or, if there was, it was 
suppressed and kept under by a firm strong 
will, until at last, to the surprise of all, the 
Swedish doctor himself asked for a halt; only 
for five minutes, he said, and they would all 
get on so much better after it. The lieutenant 
in command of the party paused a moment, 
but he recollected the doctor’s own earnest 
admonitions. “No,” said he; “urge him on, 
drive him on, beat him if necessary; do not 
let him stop for one moment, or he dies.” 
The doctor expostulated; but the men had 
their orders, and acted uponthem. He storm- 
ed, but British discipline was far beyond the 
reach of hisanger. Swedish temper is some- 
what of the shortest, and the doctor, grasp 
ing his pole, laid about him stoutly, beating 
this man, pushing at another, kicking a third. 
Still the men drove him on, till at last, his 
blood being got into circulation by his own 
exertions and the energy of bis friends, he 
awoke to a sense of his danger, and lived to 
thank his companions for the rough but salu- 
tary remedy, and to confess that he owed his 
life to the steadiness of British discipline and 
the hearty thwacks of British oak. How 
aptly illustrative is this of the insidiousness 
of sin, and of the need of the soul to be kept 
alive to its terrible danger !— Newland. 


Selected. 
DREAMING AT FOURSCORE. 


She sits in the gathering twilight 
In her well-worn rocking-chair, 

With the snow of life’s long winter 
In the meshes of her hair. 

She dreams of the little children 
Who left her long ago, 

And listens for their footsteps 
With the longing, mothers know. 


She hears them coming, coming ! 
And her heart is all elate 

At the patter of little footsteps 
Down by the garden gate. 

The clatter of children’s voices 
Comes merrily to her ears, 

And she cries in her quivering treble, 
“You are late my little dears !” 


And then, they are here beside her 
As she had them long ago— 

Susie, and Ben, and Mary, 
And Ruthie, and little Joe. 

And her heart throbs high with rapture 
As each fond kiss is given, 

And the night is filled with music, 
Sweet as her dreams of heaven. 


Such wonderful things they tell her ! 
A nest in the apple-tree ; 

And the robin gave them a scolding 
For climbing up to see! 

A wee white lamb in the pasture— 
A wild rose on the hill— 

And such a great ripe strawberry 
As Joe found by the mill! 


She listens to all their prattle, 
Her heart abrim with rest. 
She’s queen in a little kingdom, 

Each child a royal guest. 
Queen? ’Tis an empty title! 
More than a queen is she; 
Mother of young immortals, 
Who gather at her knee. 


She brings their welcome supper, 
And they sit down at her feet 
Tired, and hungry, and happy, 
And she laughs to see them eat. 
Then she smooths the yellow tangles 
With a mother’s patient hand, 
While she tells some wonderful story 
Of the children’s fairy-land. 


Then a quiet comes about her, 
Solemn, and still, and deep, 
And she saya in her dreamy fancies, 
“The children are fast asleep.” 
Yes, fast asleep, poor mother, 
In their beds so low and green; 
Daisies and clover blossom 
. Each face and the sky between. 
Christian Union. 
Selected. 
A LITTLE WHILE. 


What is this that He saith ? 
“It is but a little while,” 
And trouble and pain and death 
Shall vanish before His smile. 


“ A little while,” and the load 
Shall drop at the pilgrim’s feet, 

Where the steep and thorny road 
Doth merge in the golden street. 


But what is this that He saith? 
“ A little while,” and the day 

Of the servant that laboreth 
Shall be done forever and aye. 


O the truth that is yet untold! 
O the songs that are yet unsung! 
O the sufferings manifold, 
And the sorrows that have no tongue! 


O the helpless hands held out, 
And the wayward feet that stray 
In the desolate paths of doubt, 
And the sinner’s downward way ! 


For a silence soon will fall 
On the lips that burn for speech, 
And the needy and poor that call, 
Will forever be out of reach. 


“For the work that ye must do, 
Before the coming of death, 
There remaineth, O faithful few, 
But a little while, He saith.” 


Providence and Potatoes.—It is a blessed 
thing to trust in the good providence of God, 
but those who trust the most implicitly also 
work the most faithfully. God giveth the 
increase; but Paul must not leave off plant- 
ing, nor Apollos watering, on that account ; 
they can do all this, and then have plenty 
left to trust in God for. 

The man who trusts in God to do what the 
Lord has told him to do himself, will find that 
there is some misunderstanding about matters 
somewhere. Faith and worksshould ever go 
together, and he who does his best is quite as 
trustful as he who is less faithful over the 
few things committed to him. 

It is related that the celebrated Welsh 
preacher—Christmas Evans, was once dis- 
cussing the potato question with his tbrifty, 
diligent wife, and perhaps in a playful, but 
still in a characteristic way, said to her:— - 

‘*Catharine you never mind the potatoes; 
put your trust in Providence and all will be 
well.” 

“T tell you what we'll do, Christmas,” re- 
plied Catharine; “you go and sit down on 
the top of Moelly Gest, waiting for Provi- 
dence, and I'll go and hoe the potatoes; and 
we shall seo to which of us Providence will 
come first !” 

Noah, Abraham, Moses, Gideon, David, 
Elisha, Daniel, Paul, Peter, Matthew, James, 
John, and others whom the Lord chose, honor- 
ed, and blessed, were very busy, active men, 
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and were, in most instances, called to the 
work of God when busily engaged in secular 
pursuits ;—keeping sheep, threshing wheat, 
plowing the fields, guiding the State, receiv- 
ing taxes, catching fish, mending nets, and 
such like active and useful occupations. From 
the midst of these labors they were called to 
deliver nations, lead armies, utter prophecies, 
and save men. 

We should have to look long before we 
could find an elegant “ gentleman of leisure” 
on the staff of the Captain of our Salvation. 
Paul, to be sure, was an educated man, but 
he was also a tent-maker, and was full of rest- 
less energy, persecuting the saints even to 
strange cities, when the Lord called him to 
his work. 

Pray mucb, but work with all your might. 
“Trust in the Lord and do good; so shalt 
thou dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt 
be fed.”’—The Church Union. 


the money. Barely had the last word escaped 
his lips when he fell unconscious to the floor ; 
the application of restoratives revived him, 
but he could never speak a word; to the day 
of his death he was dumb, and, in writing, 
acknowledged the calamity as a judgment 
sent upon him for his presumptuous and in- 
famous act of perjury.” 

Bible in Mexico.—It is reported from Mexico 
that the Catholic Church authorities have 
sanctioned the printing und distribution in 
that country of the New Testament in Spanish. 
A Mexico correspondent of The Methodist, 
writing of this, says it is looked upon as one 
of the most remarkable things that has oc- 
curred in that country for years, and that it 
will no doubt open the way to get the Bible 
without notes into the hands of the people. 
There seems to be no essential difference be- 
tween this translation and the one used by 
Protestants. ‘There are entire chapters with- 
out a single note; and on many of the pas- 
sages especially relied upon by Rome to up- 
hold her teachings, there are only a few brief 
words. Some persons say that the funds 
raised by the sale of the books go to build a 
convent in London. 

Chinese Methodists.—On the 3rd of 8th mo. 
a new chapel was opened at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, by the Methodist Episcopal Chinese 
located there. The congregation had been 
increasing in size till it became necessary to 
build a larger place for worship. Some as- 
sistance was rendered by Americans, but more 
than one half of the expense was paid by the 
Chinese themselves. Several of their native 
preachers were present on the occasion. 
































































Religious Items, &e. 

Roman Catholic idea of human priesthood.— 
At the recent consecration of a Roman Catho- 
lic Bishop at Hartford, Connecticut, a sermon 
was preached by one of the bishops, which 
stated that the clergy were superior to the 
simple Christians, and were workers of mira- 
cles, feeding thousands with celestial food ;— 
that the priest occupies a middle place be- 
tween God and man. This is quite at variance 
with the language of the Apostle Peter, who 
says to the members of the church “scattered 
through Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia 
and Bithynia,” “ Ye also as lively stones, are 
built up a spiritual house, a holy priesthood, 
to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to 
God by Jesus Christ.” Again he addresses 
them as “a chosen generation, a royal priest- 
hood,” &c. In the Christian church there is 
no priest to mediate between God and man 
but the Saviour himself, whom Paul describes 
as “a merciful and faithful high priest in 
things pertaining to God, to make reconcilia- 
tion for the sins of the people.” 

Jewish Convention.—A convention of repre- 
sentative Jews from various parts of the world 
is to meet shortly in Paris, to consider the 
interests of their race. Committees are to re- 
port on different subjects—one, on the schools, 
and agencies for the care of their youth in 
Palestine; another, on the promotion of He- 
brew literature; others, on the condition of|endeavors to extinguish the fire, but at last 
their people in Russia, Turkey, Morocco and |the idea was abandoned, and since the begin- 
China. ning of the war nothing has been done to 

The Christian Advocate remarks respecting |Subdue the conflagration, which rages with- 
this convention :—“ Thus this people retain |out interruption. The history of this mine is 
their distinct existence through all these weary |Very interesting, and, strange to say, although 
generations, without having any land which |hundreds of travellers visit the coal fields of 
they can call their own.” this and adjoining counties every year, hardly 

An Instantaneous Judgment.—The Primitive |any of them bear of this great curiosity. The 
Christian publishes the following incident fur-|vein that is burning is called the ‘“Jugular,” 
nished by one of its correspondents—B. C.|and the surface crop was first worked in 1833 
Moomaw— by Lewis E. Dougherty, at a place called 

The following was related to me by a very |Coal Castle, one and a half miles west of what 
old man, an eye witness to the scene, whose |is now known as Mount Laffee. The coal 
veracity I have no reason to doubt : taken out wasof excellent quality and the mine 

“In the year 1822 at Amherst Court House,|very productive. Where a drift is worked 
Va., the case of Rains against Mitchell, for|above water level it is the custom to keep a 
unpaid wages, was tried, and a fellow by the |huge grate filled with burning coal just inside 
name of Jordan Rhodes was one of the wit-|the mouth, to keep the water in the gutters 
nesses. Mitchell was a carpenter, and Rains|from freezing. Such a grate was in operation 
had done some work for him in a subordinate |in the upper drift of Dougherty’s mive in the 
capacity, for which he could get no pay. Suit|winter of 1835. One Saturday night the 
being brought, Mitchell hired Rhodes, who!grate was filled with an unusually. large quan- 
was a clever but unprincipled character, to|tity of coal, and the miners went to their 
swear that he had witnessed the payment of'homes. On the following Monday morning, 





Natural History, Science, &e. 

A Burning Coal Vein.—A fire in a col- 
liery is by no means an uncommon occur- 
rence in this or any other coal region; but 
in most cases the flames are soon drowned 
out, the water removed, and mining con- 
tinued as before. It is only on rare occa- 
sions that the flames make such headway (be- 
fore being discovered) that they cannot be 
extinguished in a few weeks by the introduc- 
tion of water and steam. One of the most 
interesting and extensive fires ever known in 
this country has been raging in a colliery in 
Schuylkill county for nearly forty-five years. 
Thousands of dollars have been spent in vain 
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when the mine was visited, it was found to 
be filled with flames. It is supposed that the 
fire in the grate became communicated to the 
timbers, and, moving along the upper drift, 
was, by means of an air-hole, carried into the 
lower drift. At any rate, the coal in both 
drifts was on fire when the men came to work, 
and two of the miners recklessly went in to 
save their tools and never retarned. Efforts 
were made to extinguish the fire, but after 
working with that object in view for several 
weeks, Dougherty at last gave up all hopes, 
and abandoning the place, opened another 
colliery about half a mile west of it. During 
the winter of 1856-57, John McGinnis, a well- 
known resident of Pottsville, heard of the 
large body of coal that lay near the abandoned 
mine, and concluded that some of it could be 
got out without reaching the fire. With that 
in view he put in a slope on the east side of 
the vein and below the water level. The 


work, however, progressed slowly, and owing 
to the heavy masses of rock encountered was 


very expensive. He was finally rewarded by 
striking the “Jugular” vein at a point where 


there was a deposit of coal so thick that two 


or three miners could keep the breaker going, 


and, although it was worked for months, they 
never succeeded in getting through it. The 


coal proved to be first-class, and four hundred 
yards of gangway had been driven when the 


miners began to complain of excessive heat, 
and then McGinnis knew they were approach- 
ing the fire in the mine Dougherty had aban- 
doned. This was about a year after the slope 
had been started, and McGinnis saw that it 
would be necessary to open an air-hole. This 
work began at once, but after driving twenty 
or thirty yards the heat became so intense 
that the workmen were almost suffocated, and 
many of them refused to continue. By pay- 
ing double wages, however, a number of men 
were found willing to work in the air-hole: 
but some idea of the intense heat may be had 
when it is stated that the men worked per- 
fectly naked, and were relieved every ten 
minutes. After the air-hole had been opened 
about fifty yards the heat became unbearable, 
and the men fainted when exposed to it a 
minute or two. Seeing that it was impossi- 
ble to complete the air-hole, work in it was 
given up, and at a fortunate time, for it was 
afterwards discovered that if the hole had 
been carried up a few yards further, it would 
have struck the water on the upper level and 
drowned every one in the mine. About this 
time the miners noticed that when a shot was 
fired, and the coal came rolling down in huge 
masses, it was so warm that it could not be 
comfortably handled. Every day the miners 
expected to see the fire break out, and at last, 
on coming to work one morning they found 
the gangway filled with smoke and flames. 
As this was expected to happen sooner or 
later, preparations had been made to ex- 
tinguish the fire, and the mine was soon filled 
with water. This treatment had the desired 
effect, and when the water was pumped out 
work was resumed. From this time forward 
it was almost a continual fight with fire, and 
no less than cight times was the colliery filled 
with water and pumped dry again. The 
ninth time the colliery was filled with water, 
the machinery got out of order and the pump 
refused to work. As McGinnis had sunk all 
his capital and could not raise enough money 
to purchase new machinery, the mine was 
abandoned in the winter of 1859. The fire 
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continued to burn until the barriers between|smaller stones, pebbles and sand had been|’ THE FRIEND. 
the mine were consumed and the timbers in|dragged down from above, and consequently} 
McGinnis’ mine gradually rotted away, and|had piled themselves up in front of all the 
finally the slope caved in. From that time|large rocks too heavy to be removed, and had 
until now the fire has continued without in-|left a vacant space or furrow behind the rocks. We h “awa tke tilleel ; 
terruption, and the coal has been consumed| But if that had been the case the drift of mov- i = eee “ = etheWrieed whe 
for a balf mile in every direction. The ground|ing material would of course have joined to- eee rs Sa . aad =e srg vo 
has caved in in many places, leaving great|gether again in the space of a few yards be-|'© an ae Se spas ter ee wal ‘a 7 ys 
chasms that vary from fifty to one hundred|hind the fixed rocks. On the contrary, these ee sanenenagiloing es Peas yt ae 5 Se 7 
feet in depth. Travel over the burnt district] grooves or furrows remained the same width |*' oe as enmenes Ge page eS Oe 
is exceedingly dangerous to any one not fa-|throughout their entire length, and have, 1|J°UP™™: 
miliar with the country, for in many places|think, undoubtedly been caused by the rock 
great holes are only covered by a shell of|forcing its way up through the loose shingle 
burned earth three or four feet thick. Me-|and stones which compose the bed of the lake. 
Ginnis states that even as familiar as he is} What power has set these rocks in motion it 
with the locality, he came very near losing|is difficult to decide. The action of ice is the 
his life there a few years ago by falling through| only thing that might explain it ; bat how ice 
the crust. He was crossing a portion of the|could exert itself in that special manner, and 
burnt field when he felt the earth giving way | why, if ice is the cause of it, it does not mani- 
under his feet, and on starting to run for|fest that tendency in every lake in every part 
firmer ground he sunk up to his armpits in|of the world, I do not pretend to comprehend. 
dry ashes and burned earth. Fortunately he| My attention having been once directed to 
managed, with the assistance of a friend, to|this, I noticed it in various other lakes. Un- 
extricate himself and reach solid ground with-|fortunately my Indian only mentioned it to 
out injury. Inhabitants of the region never|me a day or two before I left the woods, I 
attempt to cross over the burning vein at|had no time, therefore, to make any investi- 
night. The only external evidence of the|gation into the subject. Possibly some of 
great conflagration that is going on under-|my readers may be able to account for this, 
neath the gronnd at that point, is the total/to me, extraordinary phenomenon. — Lord 
absence of vegetable life. Stones on the sur-| Dunraven in Nineteenth Century. 
face of the ground are so hot that they can-| The Academy of the Natural Sciences.—Ata 
not be held, and snow is melted as fast as it}recent meeting of the Academy of Natural 
falls. During rainy weather the surround-|Sciences, Dr. Leidy called attention to a 
ing country is enveloped in dense clouds of|broken rose diamond set in a sleeve button. 
fog that rise from the overheated earth. The} While the wearer was recently sitting in the 
fire has now burned across the top rock and|san, the diamond exploded with sufficient 
into a dirt vein of soft coal, where it may last|force to drive one fragment into his hand and 
for many years.—Potisville Miners’ Journal.|another into his forehead. On examination 
Travelling Rocks.—A strange scone, for ex-|the explosion was thought to be due to the 
ample, which came within my observation|cxpansion of a volatile liquid contained in a 
last year, completely puzzled me at the time|cavity on one of thecleavage planes of the stone. 
and has done so ever since. [ wasin Nova| The artificial culture of ostriches has be-| On this we desire to remark, that while 
Scotia in the fall, when one day my Indian|come an important industry at the Cape of|George Fox and all true Friends have ever 
told me that in a lake close by all the rocks|Good Hope, the value of the annual yield of|believed in the efficacy of that prayer which 
were moving out of the water, a circumstance] feathers beiog estimated at $2,500,000. It has|proceeds from the promptings of the Spirit in 
which I thought not a little strange. How-|been suggested that the business might profita-|the heart, they have borne uniform testimony 
ever, I went to look at the unheard-of spec-| bly be introduced into the United States, and|against all vocal expression in the form of 
tacle, and, sure enough, there were the rocks|in response to the question, “Could ostriches|prayer which did not originate from that 
apparently all moving out of the water on to|bo raised in the United States?” the Secretary |source. Robert Barclay does not hesitate to 
dry land. ‘The lake is of considerable extent,|of the Smithsonian Institute says there is not|stigmatize such offerings as ‘ will-worship” 
but shallow and full of great masses of rock.|much doubt that the whole western slope of|jand “idolatry.” The appropriateness of this 
Many of these masses appear to have travelled|the Pacific.south of San Francisco, as also|last term will be more obvious if we consider 
right out of the lake, and are now high and|portions of Arizona, and probably even Texas, |the meaning of the word, which is literally— 
dry, some fifteen yards above the margin of| would serve for the cultivation of the ostrich.|the worship of images. When we attempt to 
the water. They have plowed deep and regu-}| po other day I had an attack of neuralgia|#er prayer without the heart being rightly 
larly defined channels for themselves. You|;, the face: it was as if fingers of fire were |i™fuenced thereto, we do not really worship 
hem of all sizes, from blocks of, say : : ‘ Te - |the Father, who can be worshipped only in 
map ses © ; : oe ‘8 O', 88Y>/ feeling for every nerve, and it was so agoniz-|°"" . 2 PP y 
roughly speaking, six or eight feet in diame|;.. af times that I orasped the side of my|SPitit and in truth. 
ter, down to stones which a man could lift. os with clenched ea end erled eat x In the case referred to, George Fox no doubt 
Moreover, you find them in various stages of] : : “ ’ felt the Divine requirement to offer prayer for 
— gentleman said to me, “ Would you take a : : ; 
progress, some a hundred yards or more from table-spoonfal of brandy if you knew it would the restoration to health of the sick girl, or 
shore, and apparently just beginning to move;| -alieve vou of that ain?” mr was not long in|>¢ Would not have ventured unbidden to ap- 
others half-way to their destination, and others]... 0; IN »YyY eee that ©; |proach the King Immortal, of whose majesty 
: ary + ying, “ No. ou may call that extra fanati oe = 
again, as I have eaid, high and dry above the] (34) but I would not take a spoonful of brandy | 0° bad such an “awful, living, reverent” sense 
water. In all cases there isa distinct groove|+, save my life. If I were r enlee & atnes of as William Penn expresses. This is evidenced 
or furrow which the rock has clearly ploughed |... . re rangrtritne ate ag by another passage in his journal, where he 
: : ; brandy to ease me of pain, it would injure my ; : . 
for itself. I noticed one particularly good|;,quence for cood: and ho willinely |felates that in a meeting at Mansfield, one of 
: ; good ; and a man who willingly Pye . 
specimen, an enormous block which lay some} goog that which will inj his inf for |the professors came to him and desired that 
: jure his influence for - : 
yards above high-water mark. The earth] 994 among his fellow-men, I hold, commits|0°® WOuld pray, “but,” he says, “I could not 
and stones were heaped up in front of it toa ie shied B Gough y , pray in man’s will.” 
height of three or four feet. There was a uk. = os John Richardson says that when he wasin 
deep furrow, the exact breadth of the block,| Well, madame,” said John Newton to one|the Bermudas, at the house of Judge Stafford, 
leading down directly from itinto the lake, and| who was complaining of the imperfections of the judge sent a message desiring he would 
extending till it was hidden from my sight by|others, “if there were a perfect Church on|come and pray for him, before be went away. 
the depth of the water. Loose stones and peb-|earth, it would cease being so the moment To which John replied, “ Tell the jadge, that 
bles were piled up on each side of this groove] you and I entered it.” And that remark still|if be will suffer us to come into his room, and 
in a regular, clearly defined line. I thought|has a pertinent application for those who, we|sit down and wait upon the Lord, as our man- 
at first that from some cause or other the! fear, will not apply it. ner is in such a case as this, if it please the 
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“ For The Friend.” 

On page 485 of the Journal of George Fox 
is the following incident: 

“ We visited Friends and were visited by 
them at Cossel ; where, amongst others, came 
a woman and brought her daughter for me 
to see how well she was, putting me in mind, 
that when I was there before, she had brought 
her to me, much troubled with the king’s evil, 
and had then desired me to pray for her ; which 
I did, and she mended upon it ; praised be the 
Lord.” 

I write this for the eye of the person who 
was the subject of last week’s Euitorial in 
“The Friend.” And though not wishing to 
call forth unfelt expression, to be instant in 
season and pray without ceasing are scripture 
injunctions, and the prayer of the righteous 
avails much. 

William Penn wrote of George Fox that 
“the most awful, living, reverent frame [ ever 
felt or beheld was his, in prayer.” Let us en- 
deavor to be equal to all the occasions of life ; 
if we are not ’tis our fault, and not His, “ who 
would have his sons and servants like him- 
self.” 

“On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires.” 


8th mo. 24th, 1879. 
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Lord to move us by his Holy Spirit to pray, |some younger men had urged the need of 
we may; but if not, let not the judge take it|family prayer in strong language, and without 
amiss, for we are willing to be at the Lord’s|calling attention to the indispensable requisite, 
disposing in all things.” This deeply experi-|that the mind should on evéry occasion be fresh- 


enced minister did not presume to utter words 
without a sense of the Divine requiring ; but 
as he waited on the Lord, the same good 
Spirit that raised desires for his soul’s welfare 
in the mind of the judge, enabled +his servant 
to intercede on his behalf. For he says, “The 
Lord was pleased in his love and by his 
mighty power to break in upon us, and also 
open my mouth in his gift of grace and of 
supplication, in which gift, ardent and fervent 
cries went up to the Lord of heaven and 
earth that He would send health and salva- 
tion to the judge, and also to all his family, 
and to all people far and near, that all every 
where might repent and come to the know- 
ledge of the truth and be saved. The judge 
wept aloud, and a mighty visitation it was to 
his family.” 

Isaac Penington wrote a letter to one who 
did not understand why it was that he did not 
conform to the practice of other professors of 
religion in his day, of offering prayer in his 
family at stated times. In this, he says: 
“The Lord hath shown me that prayer is his 
gift to the child which He begets; and that it 
stands not in the will or time or understand- 
ing or affectionate part of the creature, but in 
his own begetting, which He first breathes 
upon, and then it breathesagain towards Him; 
and that He worketh this at his own pleasure, 
and no time can be set Him when He shall 
breathe, or when He shall not breathe; and 


that when He breathes, then is the time of 


prayer.” 
We do not suppose that our correspondent 
understands the Scripture injanction—“ Pray 


without ceasing”—to justify the offering of 


words without Divine life and authority ac- 
companying, for such words are not true 
prayer; nor would he have considered it the 
duty of Jeremiah to approach the Almighty 
with petitions for a rebvellious p2ople, atter 
receiving the express command, ‘ Pray not 


thou for this people, neither lift up cry nor 


prayer for them, neither make intercession 


ly anointed for the service. 
arose and related his own experience when a 
















The aged Friend 


lad of fifteen years of age. He was at that 
time in a tender, watchful condition ; and when 
he was conscious at any time of having missed 
his way, he was accustomed to retire in secret, 
and pray to his Heavenly Father for forgive- 
ness and the restoration of peace of mind. 
These prayers were always the silent breath- 
ings of his soul to God, and were heard and 
answered by Him who seeth in secret, and who 
knew the sincerity and fervency of his heart. 
On one such occasion, the thought presented, 
* Why do I not pray aloud, as they do in 
meeting?” He bad never felt this to be re- 
quired of him, but thought he would now 
comply with the suggestion. Baton attempt- 
ing to utter words, which were not called for 
by the Lord, the spirit of prayer left him, and 
all became dry and lifeless. As he mused in 
wonder on the change of feeling, the instruc- 
tion was sealed on his youthful mind, that, 
though vocal prayer might be called for under 
some circumstances, especially in meetings 
for the sake of those who were present, yet 
words were not necessary for intercourse be- 
tween the soul and its Creator. 

Robert Barclay in treating on this subject 
says, that prayer is twofold, inward and out- 
ward. “Inward prayer is that secret turn- 
ing of the mind toward God whereby being 
secretly touched and awakened by the light 
of Christ in the conscience, and so bowed 
down under the sense of its iniquities, un- 
worthiness and misery, it looks up to God, 
and joining with the secret shinings of the 
seed of God, it breathes towards Him, and is 
constantly breathing forth some sacret desires 
and aspirations towards Him. 
sense that we are so freqaently in Scripture 


upon their knees, expressing words of prayer ; 
and this would hinder them from the exercise 





It is in this 










to me: for I will not hear thee.” Jer. vii. 16. 

The exhortation of the Apostle Peter— 
“watch unto prayer,” throws some light on 
Paul’s advice to “ pray without ceasing ;” and 
taken in connection with the beloved John’s 
assertion that, “if we ask anything according 
to his will, He heareth us;” we believe it 
implies, that we should live in that watchful 
state of mind in which our attention is turned 
to the Light of Christ inwardly revealed, 
with desires to know the Divine will, and to 
receive strength from the Lord to obey it. 
Here we shall be instructed what to pray for, 
and shall become fruitful in the field of offering. 

This text has been sometimes misapplied, 
so as to sanction formal petitions at stated 
times, such as regularly saying ‘‘Grace” at 
table, and vocal prayer (so called) on all oc- 
casions of a family gathering for reading the 
Scriptures and waiting on the Lord. Sach 
performances are often seen to be exceedingly 
flat and lifeless by those whose ears are in 
measure anointed to try words as the mouth 
tasteth meat. We well remember the instruc- 
tion conveyed on this subject by the romarks 
of an aged Friend, who had for many years 
been enlisted in the Lord’s service. In a 
large meeting for discipline, where the queries 
and their answers were being considered, 


of those duties no le<s positively commanded. 
Outward prayer is, when as the spirit, being 
thus in the exercise of inward retirement, and 
feeling the breathing of the Spirit of God to 
arise powerfully in the soul, receives strength 
and liberty by a superadded motion and influ- 
ence of the Spirit to bring forth either audible 
sighs, groans, or words, and that either in pub- 
lic assemblies, or in private, or at meat,” &. 

He adds that “such as are diligent and 
watchful in their minds, and much retired in 
the exercise of this inward prayer, are more 
capable to be frequent in the use of the out- 
ward, because this holy influence doth more 
constantly attend them.” And he farther 
gives this caution, which it would be well for 
all of us to lay to heart, “We question not 
but many, through neg'ect of this inward 


many previous opportunities to pray, and 


would they sin if they should set about the 
act until they first felt the influence.” 
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been added to the list. 


watchfulness and retiredness of mind, miss 


NOTICE. 

Agents and other Friends, sending us the 
name of New Subscribers, are particularly re- 
quested to mention this fact in their commu- 
nications, with full mailing directions. 

Subscribers removing and requesting a 
change of their Post Office address, will please 
mention their old as well as their new loca- 
tion. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—An order for fifty two-horse cars, 
for use in South London, England, was recently com- 
leted by a New York firm. They are now building 
or the same market a number of one-horse cars, which 
will be known in London as coupés. American cars 
are preferred in England for their superior strength and 
lightness. 


The great majority of the sugar and molasses hogs- 


heads which are emptied of their contents in this city, - 


— the Boston Commercial, find their way back to the 
est Indies. The hogsheads are purchased from the 
refiners by an enterprising firm who take them apart, 
clean the staves, and bundle them into shooks, and ex- 
port them, together with their heads, to Cuba. This 


| firm have one yard in South Boston, in which they thus 


prepare 2000 hogsheads per week for export. 

he consumption of wood in the United States is 
enormous. Railway sleepers alone require 150,000 
acres of the best timber every year. The annual ex- 
penditure for railway buildings, repairs, and cars, is 
$38,500,000. The locomotives in the United States con- 
; sume $56,000,000 worth of the article. Wood industry 
amounts to $500,000,000, in which there are 40,000 
artisans. 

FY¥fty-two vessels belonging to, or bound to or from 
American ports, were wrecked during the last month. 
The value of the vessels, exclusive of cargoes, is esti- 
mated at $685,000. 

The steamship Labrador, which arrived at New York 
on the 3d inst. from Europe, brought $1,000,000 in gold 
bars, and $300,000 in 20 franc gold pieces. 

The total receipts of the Patent Office, during the 
year ending 7th mo. 30th, were $703,146, and the ex- 
penditures $548,641. 

Eight horses were sent from Chester county, Pa., to 
England last week. These animals were selected with 
special reference to size and style, speed being a minor 
consideration—none are less than sixteen hands high. 

The receipts of wheat for the last month at this port, 


commanded to pray continually, which can-| were 4,577,000 bushels—nearly double the amount re- 
not be understood of outward prayer, because 
it were impossible that men should be always 


| ceived during the same month last year. The receipts 
‘of all grains at the four principal Atlantic ports, for the 
| week ending the 26th ult., were 7,201,818 bushels; and 
the receipts since the first of the year are 153,933,064 
| bushels. 

At the recent election in San Francisco, the Working 
men appear to have elected their candidates for Mayor, 
Sheriff, Auditor, District Attorney, Tax Collector, Pub- 
lic Administrator and Surveyor. 

The number of deaths from yellow fever, during the 
last week in Memphis, was 43, making a total to this 
time of 272. Three new cases were reported in New 
Orleans on the 6th inst. 

The mortality in this city the past week; was 345, an 
| increase of 31 over the previous week, and 37 over the 
|} same period last year. 

Markets, &e.—Government Bonds, sixes, 1881, 104}; 
5’s, 1024 ; 44 per cents, 1043; 4’s, 1907, 101. - 

Cotton.—Sales of middlings at 12$ a 13 cts. per Ib. 
for uplands and New Orleans, 

Petroleam—Crnde, 5 cts. in bbls., and refined, 7 a 7} 
cts. per gallon. Linseed oil, 63 cts. for Calcutta, and 
61 cts. for American. Lard oil, 46 a 46} cts. Crude 
| sperm, 75 cts.; bleached winter, 92 a 95 cts. per gallon. 
| Flour.—Minnesota extra, $5 a $5.75; Ohio, $5.25 a 
| $5.60 ; patent, $6 a $7. Rye flour, $3.25 a $3.37}. Bran, 

$13.25 per ton. 
Grain.— Wheat in fair demand—Penna. and southern 
red and amber, $1.10 a $1.11; white, $1.11 a $1.11}. 





thereby are guilty in the sight of God, yet Rye, 53a 54cts. Corn, 45 a 48 cts. Oats, 33 a 34 cts. 


for mixed, and 36 cts. for white. 

Hay and Straw.—Prime timothy, 70 a 85 cts. per 
100 pounds ; mixed, 60 a 70 cts. ; straw, 70 a 80 cts. per 
100 pounds. 

Beef cattle—The market was inactive, and prices 


Since publishing the names of Agents for, Were lower—Extra, 5} a 5} cts. ; mediam, 4 a 4} cts. ; 
“The Friend” to last week’s case Allen common, 3 a 3} cts. Cows, $20 a #35 per head. Calves, 


: 5f cts. d. Sheep, 3} a 4} cts. d, 
Furnas, of Danville, Hendrieks Co., Ind., has! 4, a ee a eee 


as to quality. Lambs, 4} a 5} cts. per pound. 
Foreicn.—The British trade returns fer the seven 
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months ending 7th mo. 31st, show the declared value of 
British and Irish produce exported tothe United States 
during that period, was £6,748,296, equal to $33,741,- 
480. For the corresponding period of 1874, the total 
was £11,678,098, showing a decrease of more than 40 
per cent. 

A paper recently published in Germany showing the 
different rates of velocity of railway trains, states the 
swiftest runs are in England, the highest of which aver- 
age 50 milesanhour. In Belginm, some trains average 
nearly 42 miles. The express from Paris to Bordeaux, 
averages 39} miles. The Austrian express speed is from 
40 to 48 miles. On the Moscow and St. Petersburg 
line, one travels at nearly 27 miles per hour ; the same 
speed is observed in Switzerland on some of the lines, 
but on others one must be content with a slower pace ; 
there are no through trains in Switzerland. 

The Vienna Free Press states, there were in Europe 
at the close of 1877, 58,446 post-offices, with 223,517 
persons employed; this making an average of one 
postal establishment for every 6,134 inhabitants. These 
post-offices are most thickly planted in Switzerland, 
next, Great Britain and Ireland. In Russia there is 
one post-office to every 5,768, and in Turkey one to! 
every 1,106 square miles. There were 5,682,000,000 
letters, papers, &c., sent by post in Europe during the 
year. In Great Britain and Ireland the total was 1,483,- 
075,000, or at the rate of 34.7 letters, and 9.4 news- 

apers for each inhabitant. In Switzerland, each in- 
habitant on an average sent 23.7 letters, 18.8 papers in 
the year; Germany, 16.8 letters, 10.1 papers ; Holland, 
16.8 letters, 7.0 papers; Belgium, 14.1 letters and 14.6 
papers; France, 12.7 letters, 5.6 papers ; Denmark, 12.5 
Jetiers, 12.3 papers; Russia, 1.2 letters, 0.9 papers ; 
Turkey, 0.2 letters, 0.1 paper. | 

From the Maritime Statistics of the Kingdom of 
Norway, it appears that in 1878 the mercantile fleet of 
that country, the second largest in the world, numbered 
8.064, of 1,493,041 tons burden. Of these 4,777 v@sels 
belonged to the cities and the larger shipping and fish- 
ing places, while 3,287 were owned by country districts. 
The explanation of this is, that in Norway ship-building 
is the most common if not the only form of money in- 
vestment. Instead of putting their money in banks, 
the inhabitants of a village or parish, put together their 
savings and build or buy a ship. Though there is 
money enough in Norway, all the Norwegian railways 
have been built by loans raised in foreign markets, for 
a Norwegian peasant considers it below his dignity to 
own railway shares, while his reputation is increased by 
being owner of shares in ships. 

At the recent meeting of the Suez Canal Company, 
some important statistics of its working were given. It 
appears the receipts of the company, and the tonnage 
of ships passing through the canal, showed in 1878, for 
the first time since its opening, a threatening diminu- 
tion. Five-sixths of the whole tonnage is British. 
The diminution of traffic is unequally distributed : 
English has fallen off 2} per cent.; German nearly 45 
per cent.; Danish 53; and Egyptian 47 per cent. The 
trade under the French, Spanish, Portuguese and 
American flags has slightly increased. 

The national debt of the Russian empire, bearing in- 
terest, is becoming enormous. To Holland it owes 
84,507,000 fl. ; to England £113,760,000, and to France 
565,231,000 F. In the Seventh month, the sum of its 
paper money, not bearing interest, amounted to 716,- 
512,125 roubles, to which must be added 415,650,000 
paper roubles created during the war. 

Arrangements for the expedition into Central Asia 
to investigate the practicability of diverting the Amu 
Daria, and causing it to flow into the Caspian Sea, have 
been completed. The expedition has been divided into 
three detachments, of which two will be sent to Kras- 
novodsk and Khiva, and the third will examine the 
river and delta. The latter has started, the departure 
of the others has been postponed in consequence of the 
disturbed condition of the Turcoman Steppes. 

A telegram from Professor Nordenskjold, the Swedish 
arctic explorer, dated on the 3rd inst. at Yokohama, 
says: “ All are well. The Viga is in excellent condi- 
tion. Have had no sickness.” 

General Grant and family sailed from Yokohama on 
the 3rd inst. for San Francisco. 

The return of the customs of Japan for Fifth month, 
give the value of merchandise imported into the coun- 
try at $2,506,000; exports amounted to $2,097,000. 
Imports of specie $518,000; exports $1,911,357. The 
export duties for the month were $117,419. 

nformation from Afghanistan states, the British Em- 
bassy has been attacked by several Afghan regiments. 
The Ameer writes that he was completely surprised 
and that he is entirely beseiged. After the buildings 
of the Embassy had hove fired, the survivors sallied 
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out and fought till all were killed. The circumstance 
has caused much excitement throughout India. 

The mails from Callao bring confirmation of the re- 
ports that the United States and Brazil have united in 
active mediation between the South American countries 
now at war. It is said the entire press of Chili has 
pronounced against any intervention. 

The official return for 7th month, gives the total 
deaths from small-pox in Lima at 400, and in Callao, 
for the same month, 199. The deaths are largely in 
cases of unvaccinated children. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Nathaniel Barton, N. J., $2.10, vol. 
53; from William B. Cooper, N. J., $2.10, vol. 53, and 
for Lydia Cooper, $2.10, vol. 53; from William H. 
Blackburn, Agent, O., $2.10, vol. 53, and for Wilson 
Hall, Pearson Hall, Charles P. Hall, Israel Cope, J. and 
W. Tullis, and Abel H. Blackburn, $2.10 each, vol. 53; 
from Mary H. Pennell, W. Philada., $2.10, vol. 53; 
from Charles Jones, Gtn., $2.10, vol. 53, and for Jane 
8. Comfort, $2.10, vol. 53; from Sarah Ann Cox, N. J., 
$2.10, vol. 53; from Allen Furnas, Agent, Ind., $2.10, 
vol. 53, and for John Bales, William T. Hadley, Wil- 
liam C. Stanley, Joel W. Hodson, Eva Williamson, 
John Newman, and Jonathan Newman, $210 each, 
vol. 53; from William B. Oliver, Agent Mass., $2.10, 
vol. 53, and for Valentine Meader, $2.10, vol. 53; from 
Thomas Perry, R. L, for Elizabeth Perry, George 
Foster, John W. Foster, J. Barclay Foster, George ©. 
Foster, and Mary F. Collins, R. I., and A. L. Larcambal, 
Mich., $2.10 each, vol. 53, and for Charles Perry, $2 10, 
to No. 11, vol. 54; from Isaiah M. Haworth, O., per 
Jordan Ballard, $2.10, vol. 53; from Eliza J. Barton, 
City, $2, vol. 53; from Charles L. Warner, Pa., $2.10, 
vol. 53, and for Thomas R. Warner, and Anna A. 
Warner, $2.10 each, vol. 53; from Edward Michener, 
Pa., $2.10, vol. 53; from Henry Nichols, Vt., $2.10, to 
No. 18, vol. 53; from George D. Smith, O., $2.10, vol. 
53; from Ezra Barker, Ind., $1.43, to No. 52, vol. 53; 
from William Bishop, N. J., $2.10, vol. 53; from 
Thomas C, Hogue, Pa., $2.10, vol. 53, and for Hannah 
Gibbons, Jane Gibbons, and Anne Pim, $2.10 each, vol. 
53; from David Darnell, N. J., $2.10, vol. 53; from 
Eliza Stock, O., $2.10, vol. 53; from Henry RK. and 
Lydia Post, L. I., $2.10 each, vol. 53; from Joseph E. 
Hoopes, Pa., $2.10, vol. 53; from Job Hinshaw, Ind., 
$2.10, vol. 53; from James Dennis, R. I., $2.10, vol. 53; 
from Mary B. Young, Io., $2.10, vol. 53; from John 
Tyler, N. J., $2.10, vol. 53; from John M. Stratton, O., 
$2.10, vol. 53; from Samuel F. Balderston, City, $2, 
vol. 53; from E. W. South, M. D., N. J., $2.10, vol. 53; 
from Seneca Lincoln, Mass., $2.10, vol. 53; from Joseph 
Burgess, O., $4.20, to No. 52, vol. 52; from Richard 
Hall, Agent, England, 10s. 5d., vol. 53, and for Sarah 
Pearson, Susan Williams, Robert Biglands, Josiah 
Thompson, William Wigham, Alfred Smith, Thomas 
Williamson, William Walker, George M. Goundry, 
Joseph Hall, John Little, John H. Walker, Richard 
B. Brockbank, Martin Lidbetter, and Josiah Hall, 10s. 
5d. each, vol. 53, and for Sarah S. Moss and Thomas 
Jackson, 103. 5d. each, to No. 31, vol. 54; from Anna 
R. Fiske, Mass., $2.10, vol. 53; from Job Windle, Ind., 
$2.10, vol. 53; from Isaac Craft, Fkfd., $2.10, vol. 53; 
from Sarah Ann Matlack, Gtn., $2.10, vol. 53, and for 
Joseph Matlack, City, $z, vol. 53; from Jacob Maule, 
O., $2.10, vol. 53, and for Israel Sidwell, Esther F. 
Fogg, Joseph P. Lupton, and William B. Hall, $2.10 
each, vol. 53; from John Aikins, Pa., $2.10, vol. 53, 
and for Levi Aikins, $2.10, vol. 53; from Rachel} 
McClain, Pa., $2.10, to No. 13, vol. 54; from Asenath 
Raley, O., $2.10, vol. 53; from Martha B. Taylor, Pa., 
$2.10, vol. 53; from Deborah Hopkins, City, $2.10, vol. 
53; from Deborah Woolman, City, $2, vol. 53; from 
Samuel Chadbourne, N. Y., $2.10, vol. 53; from George 
Blackburn, Agent, O., for Barzillai French, Mordecai 
Morlan, Richard B. Fawcett, Daniel Boulton, Aaron 
Stratton, Sarah L. Stanley, Phebe Ellyson, Robert 
Miller, and Sarah Sache’ $2.10 each, vol. 53; from 
Guliann Hoyle, O., $2.10, vol. 53; from Esther L. 
Jackson, Pa., $2.10, vol. 53; from William Carpenter, 
Agent, N. J., $2.10, vol. 53, and for Achsah Reeve, 
Letitia Reeve, Ann D. Sinnickson, Richard M. Acton, 
and Josiah Wistar, $2.10 each, vol. 53, and for William 
C. Reeve, $2.10, to No. 14, vol. 54 ; from Charles Stokes, 
Agent, N. J., for Thomas Wilkins, Benjamin J. Wil- 
kins, Levi Troth, Mary R. Ely, and Esther S. Prickett, 
$2.10 each, vol. 53; from Josiah Holmes, Jr., Mass., 
$2.10, vol. 53; from Sarah T. Warrington, N. J., $2.10 
vol. 53; from Trueman Forsythe, Pa., $2.10, vol. 53. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLORED 
PERSONS. 


Teachers will be wanted for these schools, to open 
10th month 6th. Application may be made to 
James Bromley, 641 Franklin St. 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St. 
Thomas Elkinton, 9 N. Front St. 
Charles C. Cresson, 1132 Girard St. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Our friends Benjamin W. and Rebecca G. Passmore, 
having resigned their positions as Superintendent and 
Matron of Westtown Deosiieg School, Friends who 
may feel drawn to engage in the important and respon- 
sible duties of superintending this Institution, are re- 

uested to communicate with either of the undersigned. 
The present Superintendents desire to be released in 
4th month next, or earlier. 
William P. Townsend, West Chester, Pa. 
John S. Comfort, Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa. 
Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
Elizabeth R. Evans, 322 Union St. = 
Anna V. Edge, Downingtown, Pa. 
Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, N. J. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These schools, under the care of the three Monthl 
Meetings of Friends in this city, will re-open on Second- 
day, Ninth mo. 8th, 1879. 

A limited number of children will now be admitted 
to these schools, not members of our religious Society, 
whose parents may desire to have them educated free 
from the unnecessary but fashionable accomplish- 
ments, too common in many schools at this day. 

The attention of Friends residing in the city and its 
neighborhood is particularly invited to them. The 
terms are moderate, and Friends belonging to Phila- 


delphia Yearly Meeting, sending children to these 


schools, (also members), who may find the charges 
burdensome, can be fully relieved. 
The principal schools will open for the next term, 


under the care of John H. Dillingham and Margaret 


Lightfoot, as Principals, both successful teachers of 


many years’ experience. With these Friends in charge, 
assisted by a complete corps of teachers, it is thought 
these schools may safely be recommended as affording 
opportunities for obtaining a liberal education in use- 
ful branches of study, and in the Latin, Greek and 
French languages. 
forded by a valuable collection of philosophical and 
chemical apparatus, minerals, and Auzoux’s models of 
parts of the human 


Facilities for illustration are af- 


— &e. 


Believing that advantage would arise from in- 


creased facilities for the instruction of the smaller 
girls, arrangements have been completed for the open- 
ing with the fall term, of a primary department in the 
building on Seventh St., in which special attention 
will be given to those children whose studies are of an 
elementary character. The Primary Schools in Cherry 
St. and at Sixth and Noble Sts., will be continued 
under their former efficient management. 


Further information may be obtained upon applica- 


tion to the Treasurer of the Committee, 


James Smepuey, No. 415 Market St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 


Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hau, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 


Managers. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting, Concord, Ohio, on 
the 20th of 8th month, 1879, JosepH WILtrtams, of 
Flushing, Ohio, to Mary ExizaA Hoyts, of Martin’s 


Ferry, Ohio. 


Diep, the 18th of Tenth month, 1878, in Bridport, 
Vermont, Danret Nicuots, in the 79th year of his 
age, a member of Peru Monthly Meeting of Friends, 

othe 


——, at Cape May, N. J., Eighth month 20th, 1879, 
Cuayton N. WILLS, in the 40th year of his age, a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 


’| delphia for the Western District. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





